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PREFACE 


In  September  of  1022  it  was  niy  privilege  to  go  to  Canton,  China, 
to  engage  In  educational  work  for  the  blind  under  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Hiscions  of  the  Presbjt^rlan  Gh-urch  in  the  U.  S.  A.  I 
left  a  higli  school  teaching  position  which  had  proved  a  joyous 
service.    To  the  often  asked  question,  "Miy  did  yon  go?^*  lay   ' .:.  - 
answer  is  simply  this:  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  the  v?ork  ' 
for  the  blind  in  Canton  is  where  my  small  jmrt  of  the  world's 
task  is  to  be  done.    There  siy  asiiociatee  and  I  try  to  share 
with  our  Chinese  friends  the  best  that  we  have  received  frote-' 
our  own  country  through  church,  school,  and  home.     It  is  with 
no  false  sense  of  superiority  that  we  go»    rchere  is  r^:uch  for 
us  to  receive  while  we  make  our  contribution  to  life  in  that 
age  old  city  witli  its  rapidly  changing  custom®  and  standards. 

In  ]ay  1927-1920  furlough,  study  took  the  forte  of  £;rad-  : 
uata  work  in  the  Department  of  B^gliah  Literature  and  Language 
in  the  University  of  Colorado.    Tliis  was  welcome  and  refresh- 
ing after  the  first  term  of  service  in  Gmiton,  filled,  as  it 
had  been,  with  strenuous  labor  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  necessary  adjustments  to  conditions  in  the  school. 

From  1928  to  1936  it  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  a 
group  of  Chinese  women  who  have  been  awakened  to  the  need  for 
service  to  the  blind  of  their  oxm  district.    With  them  I  have 
helped  carry  on  tlie  administration  of  the  school,  and  have 
engaged  in  promotion  and  publicity  work,  especially  anong  the 
students  of  Canton. 

Tills  year  of  1936-1957  has  proved  to  be  a  time  of  creatly 
widened  horizons  as  I  have  studied  at  Perkins  Institution,  in 
Watertomi,  Massachusetts,  where  the  Harvard  Course  and  the 
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course  in  Speolel  Methods  provide  Invalaaable  opportunities  for 
study,  observation,  and  work. 

I  hope  to  return  to  Canton,  to  share  with  trusted  friends 
the  abundance  that  has  been  so  generously  given  to  mo  this  year 
We  hope  to.^ork  out  together  better  methods  for  the  school  and 
to  forward  plans  that  will  enlarge  many  phases  of  the  work  out- 
side of  the  confines  of  the  school.    Those  connected  with  the 
Kianageinent  of  the  school  have  a£3k©d  that  I  study  at  Perkins, 
and  eagerly  await  what  that  great  pioneer  school  has  to  offer 
for  the  advanoGEient  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  give  an  account  of  th© 
nearly  half  century  of  work  in  Ulng  Sum  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Canton,  China— the  School  of  the  Understanding  Heart,  "roing^^ 
being  translated  "clear^  or  ^'understanding, "  and  "sum/'  "heart" 
-•-th©  heart  that  is  so  universally  the  same  under  custoiss  that 
are  widely  different. 
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IHTRODUCTIOH 

"The  ii©lp  w©  give  the  unfortunate  must  be  intelligent.  Charity 
may  flow  freely  and  yet  fall  to  touch  the  deserts  of  huinxn  life. 
Disorganised  charity  i&  creditable  to  the  heart  but  not  to  the  " 
isiind.    Pity  and  tears  inaice  poetry;  but  they  do  not  raise  nodel 
tenement  houses,  or  keep  children  out  of  factories,  or  save 
the  manliood  of  blind  sien.    The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is 


BP.J^  kyiL4B£S£,  but  idleness,  and  they  can  be  relievod  of  this 


rreater  burden."" 


Iliese  striking  v;ords  of  Helen  Keller  must  brine  to  every 
thoughtful  reader  a  realisation  of  the  great  burden  of  the  blind. 
With  a  little  imagination  one  can  well  picture  that  hopeless 
state  of  idleness  and  dependence.    Ta  Oanton,  those  persons  who 
have  families  to  care  for  them  are  forced  to  sit  in  continual 
idleness,  away  from  the  si-ht  of  everyone  except  a  few  servants. 
Ihoee  whose  families  do  not  support  then  must  live  livee  of 
dependence  upon  unscrupulous  persons  who  exploit  their  handicap 
in  ways  that  spell  tra-lc  suffering.    There  is  an  added  ur-e  in 
China  to  make  known  the  way  to  "light  throu^^h  work"  of  many 
varieties,  and  thus  remove  the  heaviest  biirden,  that  of  idleness, 
and  do  eway  with  the  dependence  which  there  leads  to  the  depths 
of  moral  de (gradation. 


f^J-^Sf^/^^  Si^^^*  vol.  I,  iio.  1.  April  1907.  "The  Heavi- 
est Burden  on  the  Blind,"  by  Helen  Keller. 
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In  this  account  of  the  ere at  service  of  giving  "light 
through  work"  in  Canton,  China,  I  shall  give  a  brief  glimpse 
of  old  Canton  and  the  traditional  attitude  toward  the  blind 
which  has  prevailed  there  as  in  all  of  China,    The  next  chapter 
will  deal  with  Dr.  Mary  ¥/est  Hiles,  who  was  the  first  to  do  any 
organised  work  for  the  blind  in  Canton.     Chapter  III  will  trace 
Dr.  IJiles's  efforts  for  the  school  from  1889  to  1925,  and  the 
following  part  will  describe  the  development  of  the  work  from 
1924  to  1956.    The  last  chapter  v/111  attempt  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  plans  for  future  growth  and  enlarged  service. 

All  statements  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
people  toward  the  blind  have  been  checked  by  llr.  E.  P.  Chan,, 
as  have  the  facts  mentioned  pertaining  to  the  Buddliistio  and 
Confucian  philosophies,  Chan  is  a  native  of  Kwang  Ihmg 

Province,  of  ^hich  Canton  Is  the  capital,  and  a  graduate  of 
Lingnan  University  in  Canton,  where  he  worked  with  students 
for  several  years  before  coiaing  to  America  to  study.    Itr.  Chan 
is  now  studying  in  Andover  Jlewton  Theological  College  in  Kewton 
Center,  Massachusetts.    He  will  continue  his  graduate  study  in 
Harvard  next  year.    It  is  the  cooperation  of  young  people  like 
Mr.  Chan  which  we  so  much  need  for  carryine  on  and  enlarging 
the  ?/ork  in  Canton. 

Ihere  are  at  present  in  the  King  Sum  School  one  hundred 
twenty-five  pupils,  tla©  greater  number  of  whom  are  girls.  The 
local  work  is  under  a  Board  of  Directors,  half  of  whom  are 
Oiinese  and  half  Americans •    The  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of 
six  blind  Chinese  teachers,  five  seeing  Chinese,  and  usually 
two  Americans,  with  teachers  coming  in  from  the  outside  to 
conduct  special  classes.    The  financial  support  of  the  school 
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is  maintained  through  the  cooperation  of  friends  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.    The  salaries  of  American  v/orkers  are  paid  by  the  ' 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions j  the  Canton  city  govern- 
ment,  throiigh  the  Department  of  IMucation,  gives  partial  support 
for  its  wards;  and  an  Increasing  amount  is  being  realised  from 
tuitions.    Dr.  Wong,  the  able  Chinese  director,  "talks  price" 
with  the  parents  of  pupils,  and  many  who  at  first  insist  that 
they  can  pay  nothing,,  leave  with  a  substantial  amount  either 
already  given  or  else  promised.    They  then  feel  more  responsi- 
bility and  intereet  and  come  to  see  how  their  investment  is  . 
paying. 

An  endowment  in  American  money,  given  by  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Biles,  serves  as  a  reserve,  and  an  endowment  of  Cliinese  money,  ■ 
raised  by  the  Chinese  in  Canton,  ia  a  promise  of  greater  secur- 
ity.   Gifts  come  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them 
comes  interest!  but  it  is  most  iBiportant  to  have  more  of  the 
money  raised  on  the  field  by  and  through  the  Chinese  themselves. 
Clever  through  the  forty-eight  years  of  th®  school  has  anyone 
gone  without  enough  food  and  clothes  or  adequate  teaching  and 
this  througii  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  in  an  old-new  city. 


6. 

CIIAFTBH  I. 

Caiiton,  the  City  of  Rams,  a  city  of  a  Kllllon  and  a  half  souls, 
rich  in  fascinating  old  customs  that  date  back  to  1000  B.C.> 
lies  in  a  fertile  delta  country  fonaed  by  several  larr;e  rivers 
that  flow  into  Ilong  Kong  harbor,  ninety  miles  a¥/ay,  on  the 
southernmost  coast  of  China.    It  was  to  Canton  that  Marco  Polo 
went  some  seven  centuries  a^o,  and  felt  the  charai  of  the  beauti- 
ful old  gardens  that  still  deliglit  thousands  of  visitors  each 
Cliinese  lew  Year.    A  statue  of  that  venturesome  traveler,  la^ho 
charmed  the  Chinese  dignitaries  in  the  thirteenth  century,  still 
stands  in  the  strange  old  temple  of  the  Five  Hundred  G-enii, 
built  la  800  A.D.    It  waa  into  southern  China  that  traders  and 
niSBionarles  first  went,  and  there  Robert  Morrison  had  his  first 
convert  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago^    From  the  Canton  area 
have  gone  the  traders  and  eaii^rants,  students  and  sometimes 
scholars,  to  earn  and  learn  elsewhere  and  bring  back  to  th© 
fatherland  th©  fruits  of  their  labors «    In  Canton  the  dreams 
of  freedom  from  Manchu  oppression  were  bom,  and  there  Dr«  Bvxi 
Yat  Sen,  China's  first  President,  worked  unselfishly  to  bring 
about  the  great  Hevolution  which  in  twenty-six  short  years  has 
so  changed  a  vast  nation. 

Confucianism  with  its  excellent  ethics  and  Buddhism  with 
its  hleh  ideals  of  personal  purity  have  had  no  relief  to  offer 
for  human  suffering  of  any  sort.    Confucius  paid  no  heed  to  the 
relief  of  suffering.  '  His  was  a  teaching  conceming  huinan  rela- 
i^ionships,  but  i^ith  no  motivation -for  bettering  social  condi- 
tions.   Buddhism  has  always  advocated. a  personal  escape  from 
realities. 


It  Is  no  v/onder  then,  since  Confucianism  offered  no  relief  for 

suffering  and  Buddliism  even  taught  that  suffering  was  a  punish- 

raent  from  heaven  for  one's  ovm  sins  or  the  ains  of  his  ancestors, 

that  for  unnumbered  centuries  no  effort  was  made  to  improve  the 

condition  of  the  blind.    This,  which  is  said  of  Pelpln£;^  is  just 

as  true  of  Canton.     "At  the  outer  gat©  I  almost  stujnbled  over 

three  blind  beggars.     Shivering  In  their  blue  cotton  rags,  with 

bones  protruding  through  the  tatters,  they  crouched  against  a 

faded  wall,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy,... I  waD  shocked  back  into 

1 

the  grim  reality  of  street  life  in  Peking."  It  is  the  conotant 
shock  of  such  soenes  that  serves  as  a  stlmlating  force  to  those 
of  us  who  see  them  day  after  day. 

In  Canton,  as  elsewhere,  the  blind  men  are  fortune-tellers 
and  nec2X)mancers  as  well  as  beggars.     "Just  as  massaGe  has  been  : 
for  mny  centuries  the  monopoly  of  the  blind  in  Japan,  fortune- 
telling  has  been,  since  the  Sung  dynasty,  the  traditional  occup- 
ation of  the  more  fortunate  Chinese  blind^  that  is  those  not 

2 

forced  into  beggary."      But  only  a  few  imy  engage  in  this  so-called 
profession.    The  general  attitude  tO¥/ard  the  blind  is  that  of 
complete  indifference.     "Although  the  Chinese  are,  as  a  nation, 
very  philanthropic,  the  indigent  blind  are  unfortunately  consid- 
ered as  the  loirest  class  of  paupers  and  thus  entitled  to  only  a 
stmll  share  of  the  alms  that  fall  to  beggars." 

Sad  as  is  the  fate  of  the  blind  men,  still  more  tragic 
are  the  lives  of  the  girls  and  women  in  Canton  and  other  parts 

^*  XXXII,  Ho.  3.  Harch  1952.    Unseeing  Eyes  of  the 

East,  by  E.  Weil.    p.  162 
2.     Ibid.  p.  166. 

S.    Fryer,  John.    The  Education  of  the  Chinese  Blind— from  a  paper 
read  before  the  A.A.I.B.  and  A.A.V.B,  1915. 
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of  South  aiina.    For  centuries  they  have  been  J3old  into  lives 
of  shame,  because  that  was  the  only  life  that  could  be  imagined 
for  blind  women.    The  well-to-do  families  have  cared  for  their 
handicapped  in  their  o\m  homes.    Family  ties  are  strong  among 
the  Chinese,  and  the  blind  girl  or  boy  was  fed^  clothe'l,  and 
cared  for,  but  usually  kept  in  seclusion.    However,  only  a  few 
of  the  blind  are  found  in  families  of  wealth*    We  in  South  China, 
seeing  the  far  greater  numbers  of  the  blind  who  have  no  one  to 
care  for  them,  can  not  fail. to  realize  tho  onormity  of  the 
problem  as  expressed  in  Miss  Weil's  tellings  words.  Miss 
writing  of  the  "Unseeing  Ejqb  of  the  East,*^  saysj  "There  are  no 
statistics  of  the  blind  for  China,  but  one  seeir.s  to  hear  raore 
than  a  million  blind  jjersons  tapping  their  bamboo  poles  from 
mountain  barriera  of  Szechwan  to  the  coast  of  Kwangtung,  whining 
helplessly  for  coppers  from  Manchuria  to  Yunnan.*^""    The  tapping 
of  those  bamboo  poles,  echoine  in  our  ears,  and  the  songs  of  the 
blind  singing  girls  tell  us  with  startling  clearness  that  a  life- 
tine  is  all  too  short  for  the  relief  of  these  conditions  and  the 
prevention  of  like  wrongs  to  futtiro  generations. 


1. 


Asia,  yol^  XXXII,  IIo.  3.  toch  1952.  Unseeing  Eyes  of  the 
East,  by  E.  Well.     pp.  162,  165.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II . 

It  was  into  old  Canton  that  Mary  West  Kil^s  went  In  October  of 
1082,  under  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.    She  had  boon  graduated  from  Elmlra  College,  Nov/  York, 
in  1075,  and^had  studied  medicine  in  Women's  Medical  College 
of  Kew  York«      She  went,  a  young  woman,  out  of  a  cultured 
Christian  home,  consecrated  to  a  task  far  greater  than  she  had 
dreamed.    Her  first  years  in  China  ¥/ere  spent  in  learning  the 
language,  not  in  a  mil  organized  way  as  w©  do  today,  but  by 
the  slow  method  of  first  teach'   .   the  uneducated  teacher  how 
to  teach.    Dr.  Hiles  had  the  rare  privilege  of  working  ¥/ith  Dr. 
Jol-m  G.  Kerr  in  Canton  Hospital,  which  had  been  opened  by  Dr. 
Peter  Parker  in  1855,  the  first  hospital  in  all  Asia.    There  eh© 
performed  skillful  operations,  relieving  hundreds  of  Chinese 
women,  may  of  whom  today  still  call  her  blessed,  and  are  them- 
selves dolne  i^ine  service  for  others,    Itey  were  the  fascinating 
stories  that  ©he  could  tell  of  those  first  years  of  service,  so 
full  of  daring  and  courage  and  love.     Canton  at  that  time  was  a 
city  of  dark  and  narrow  streeta  and  toiforing  walls  behind  which 
lurked  the  mystery  of  its  ancient  pagan  life.    The  gates  were 
closed  at  sunset  and  tiae  heavy  chains  clanked  in  the  darlaiess 
that  was  broken  only  by  the  flickering  of  peanut  oil  lamps,  m 
who  came  to  the  work  later  have  listened  with  awe  to  Dr.  Hiles»s 
stories  of  trips  out  to  suffering  women^  out  through  the  gates 
opened  reluctantly  by  careful  wa tollmen  as  the  yo\mG  foreign 
woman  went  night  after  night  on  her  errands  of  mrcy.    Often  she 


L  1^ 


St.  Paul,  Klnnesota,  Pioneer  Press,  Sunday,  March  C,  1911: 
Syracuse  (ll.y. )  Pos t  StB5da?dr' JuHe  3,  1924.  ' 
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did  not  return  till  dawn.    As  she  wont  she  saw  the  blind  singing 
girls,  dressed  in  gay  olotheS;,  pla75,n;:,  hheir  strange  olu  instri;- 
inents  and  singing  the  song,?  that  chilled  her  heart  as  they  do 
ours  today.    As  she  returnki  in  the  early  morning^  still  there 
were  ao^e  of  the  qItIb  plying  their  trade  under  the  overslgi^t  of 
cruelly  sinister  old  wojnen— cruel  to  a  degree  that  the  western 
K7,5.nd  cannot  readily  grasp. 

**If  you  lived  near  a  wine  shop  you  would  liear  the  occa-'^ 
sional  celebrations  when  the  sing-song  girls  are  called  in  to 
entertain.     Then  you  would  real!.-©  that  msic  is  capable  not 
onlj  of  raising  man  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing^  but  also  sinking  him  to  the  lowest  depths. These  songs 
echoed  in  Dr.  Giles's  ears  and  heart  as  she  rode  in  her  sedan 
chair  through  the  flickering  shadows  and  back  through  the  gray 
dawn.    Eer  heart  ached,  too,  as  parents  brougiit  their  children 
to  her  when  darlmess  cam©  upon  them,  hoping  that  they  might  be 
cured. 

The  causes  of  blindness  were  then  Mach  the  same  as  now. 

Oeorge  B.  Fryer,  reporting  at  the  world  conference  of  work  for 

the  blind,  in  19,31,  saya  of  tlie  causes  of  blindness  in  China j 

•'Trachoma  causes  over  half  the  blindness  affecting  sixty  to 

seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  northern  provinces, 

forty  to  fifty  per  cent  in  the  central,  ejid  twenty  to  thirty  in 

the  southern  provinces^    Smallpox,  measles,  and  venereal  diseases 

are  also  aiiiong  the  chief  causes,  while  malnutrition,  lack  of 

proper  hygiene  and  sanitation,  ignorance,  superstition,  and 

general  apathy  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  are  factors 

2 

to  be  taken  Into  consideration," 


L  1. 
2. 


S^^f^'^^^S^'Se  B.     Hie  Blind  in  Asiatic  Co-untr'es.  :iev/ Yorl- 
.forld  Conference  of  Work  for  tho  Blind.  P^ceelfAr.,    n  pvp 
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These  conditions,  anC  worse.  Dr.  iUlos  met.     Evil  spirits 
supposed  to  be  releaoed  froia  the  ejes  by  needles,  pepper  sprinkled 
into  eyes  by  well-meaning  grandmothers,  medicines  that  burned 
away  the  siglit—these  and  countless  others  were  the  "remedies" 
that  brought  tragedy  to  many,  a  few  of  whom  came  to  the  good  phy- 
sician.    Many  children  in  the  school  today  have  told  the  story 
of  their  sufferings,  and  those  stories  were  even  more  tragic  and 
varied  when  Dr.  lliles  first  listened  to  them  in  Canton  Hospital, 
^^henever,  it  became  necessar^^'  to  tell  parents  that  she  could  do 
nothing  to  help  their  child,  the  parents  felt  that  only  two 
Choices  were  open  to  them:  to  throw  the  little  Girl— if  it  hap- 
pened  to  be  a  girl--into  the  river,  or  sell  her  for  a  sing-song 
Sirl.     Blany  resorted  to  one  course  or  the  other. 

Dr.  liles  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  the  burden 
and  do  nothing  about  it.     Paced  as  she  was  with  only  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  she  nevertheless  was  possessed  of 
the  faith  that  removes  mountains  and  a  practical  energy  that  ^ 
resulted  in  actualities  far  exceeding  her  dreams.    In  1S80,  in  ... 
the  buildings  of  True  Light  School  in  Canton,  she  started  a  school 
for  the  blind  with  two  little  blind  girls  as  pupils.    This  was 
the  first  organized  v,'ork  for  the  blind  in  South  China,  though  a 
letter  published  in  the  Hew  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
in  June,  103S,  shows  that  long  before  Dr.  Kilos »s  time  there 
were  others  who  had  been  distressed  over  the  pitiful  condition 
of  the  blind  in  China.    This  letter,  dated  October  4,  1837,  was 
written  from  loaca  ,  near  Canton,  b^  a  J.Irs.  Gutslaff  to  a  friend 
in  Philadelphia.     In  it  she  says:  "Most  truly  do  I  thank  you  for 
your  two  invaluable  books  for  my  four  little  blind  girls,  a!hese 
few  days  past  nany  lessons  have  been  read  with  er.treLie  pleasure 


s. 


out  of  them.     Many  can  read  two  passages  beginning  fron  the  alpha- 
bet; another  little  girl  cr.;;:.  read  the  alphabet  and  figures;  another 
part  of  the  alphabet."    Such  was  the  beginning  of  concern  for  the 
blind  In  South  China,  but  not  until  1889  waB  any  pennanent  work 
done* 

The  books  mentioned  in  Mtb.  Gutslaff »s  letter  were  in  ' 
eii^bosscd  type.     Dr.  Ililes's  first  effort  was  to  invent  a  system 
by  which  the  Cantonese  blind  could  read  and  write.     This  had  been 
dona  in  .Peking  by  William  Kill  Murray.     "To  the  Reverend  William 
Hill  Sfurray,  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  the  blind  owe 
the  introduction  of  Braill®.    in  1874  he  started  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  Peking.     This  school,  now  known,  as  the  Hill  Kurray 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  still  rendering  a  niuch  needed  service 
to  the  coKiETunlty*  ^' 

But  Dr.  L'ilos  could  not  use  this  sytem  because  of  the 
complete  difference  in  dialects.     Consequently  she  gave  years 
of  devoted  effort  to  the  task  of  putting  the  Cantonese  dialect  ' 
into  Braille.    This  was  done  before  1900.    A  glance  at  the  chart 
attached  to  this  paper  will  show  the  result  of  years  of  pains,- 
taking  labor*    An  average  child  can  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
three  months.    IIo  needs  only  comparatively  few  syinbols  in  order 
to  read  and  write,  whereas  the  aeein-  people  require  thousands 
of  characters  for  an  ordinary  educstion.    Dr.  Hiles  worked  the 
system  out  phonetically  with  a  serieo  of  initial  consonants 
and  final  vowelo  i^ich  includes  every  sound  kno^m  in  Cantonese. 
Ihe  nine  tones  are  indicated  by  special  marks. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  she  developed  the  school,  Ming  sum. 


iill:  bf B.  ^V/  l!?-iia." ^^^^^^^^ 
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or  UndGPstanding  Heart,  as  she  called  it.    Always  the  work  was 
doveloped  as  a  school,  not  as  an  r.pyluK.    Dp,  lilies  had  iiany 
kinds  of  books  put  into  Braille,  in  addition  to  tho  Scriptures. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  cooperated  in  the  task 
of  puttini^  the  Bible  into  Braille,  and  as  a  result  of  further 
years  of  effort  all  of  the  IIg¥^  Testament  and  the  Psalms  and 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  were  put  into  Cantonese. 

Tlie  first  borrowed  rooms  at  True  Light  became  too  small, 
and  Dr.  lilies  bought  waste  swanp  land  in  an  open  part  of  the 
city.    From  the  Chinese  in  Arsierica,  and  from  friends  all  over 
the  world  came  rrioney  to  be  used  for  draining  the  swamps  and 
Greeting  buildin^^s.     If  Dr.  lilies  did  not  make  the  desert  blos- 
aom  as  the  rose,  nevertheless  she  made  a  beautiful  garden  out 
of  a  filthy  waste  place.    Today  we  enjoy  a  lovely  tropical 
.garden  because  of  her  planning  and  planting. 

Around  Dr.  Hlles  gathered  a  few  talented  and  devoted 
Chinese  women  who  patiently  worked  out  methods  of  teaching. 
They  worked  at  first  under  the  disapproval  of  their  ovm  people, 
who  believed  that  such  efforts  were  utterly  useless.  Several 
times  during  those  years  Dr.  Hiles  visited  Perkins  Institution, 
taking  back  with  her  Braille  slates,  and  many  other  devices  and 
ideas,  for  use  with  the  blind.    Associated  with  Dr.  Kiles  was 
miSB  Lucy  Durham,  who  for  t'.venty  years  gave  devoted  service  in 
the  school. 

In  1911  cawe  the  revolution  that  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishrient  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  just  a  year  later  the 
Government  turned  over  to  Dr.  Eiles  seventy  blind  singing  girls, 
rescued  from  slavery.     Still  the  ideal  of  a  school,  not  an  asy- 
lujn,  was  kept  uppermost,  and  these  girls  from  the  lo?/est  class 
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■  in  Clilna  were  taught  to  re&ci  and  were  given  the  saxne  ecmcatioii 
as  otlier  Chinese  olrilclron  recoivecl.    Many  h.aTQ  responded  to  th.es© 
oxjportunitles  and  aTt'Si'  completini^  tlao  wo24c  at  Ming  S\m  have  - 
graduated  from  higli  schools  for  the  seeing  and  gone  out  to  teach, 
some  even  to  teach  in  schools  for  the  si^^ted. 

The  j&avB  of  pioneering  were  full  of  darirxg  achievement^ 
soirie  disheartening  failure b,  and  the  history  of  lives  changed 
from  darkness  into  llgl-it  hy  work  of  mmij  kinds*    Academic  work 
fiUB  developed  and  imnj  kinds  of  indue  trial  work  started  and 
improved,  such  as  knitting,  "brush  making,  weaving  of  snatting,  ■ 
eome  rattan  work,  and  'broom  making.    ICnitting  for  the  girla'and 
hrooffi  making  for  the  hoys  proved  to  he  the  iii0.st  p2%ctical. 

The  names  of  Wiilia^  nill  Murray  of  Peking,  David  Hill        '  , 
on  Hanlcow,  Dr.  John  Fryer  of  Shanglmi,  and  Dr*  Mary  lilies  of 
Canton  stand  as  beacons,  leadlrig  UB  on  to  greater  liglit  throu^ 
more  intelligent  and  consecrated  work.    We  who  have  taken  up  ; 
the  woi'k  In  recent  years  heartily  echo  the  words  of  ^Ir*.  George 
B.  B'ryer,  '^no  now  so  ably  directs  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Shanghai  which  his  father  estahliBhed*    *^A11  due  praise,  he 
declares,  *Wst  he  given  to  these  Christian  pioneers  and  £>hil- 
anthropists  for  hlassing  the  trail  for  the  establisbinent  of -the 
work  for  the  blind  in  these  comitries.    Their  indomitable  courage, 
dogged  perse rve ranee,  unswerving  fai-bh,  and  their  lives  of  self- 
sacrifice  have  been  a  great  source  of  strenght  to  those  of  us 
who  are  carrying  on  with  the  assured  conviction  that  the  tine 
will  soon  come  when  the  blind  of  Asia  will  come  into  their  own 
and  all  this  unnecessary  misery  and  embittered  suffering  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  x>ast." 


1.    Fryer,  George  B,    The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Countries.    "Jew  York 
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Many  of  us  have  o-bservGd,  as  Mr#  Fryer  elsevirhore  states, 
that  it  had  tiever  occurred,  to  the  native  iihilantlnropls ta  that  ; 
the  blind  could  earn  their  o^iim  living  in  a  self -resx^ecting  ¥/ay» 
•jSiis  enabling  the  "blind  to  attaiii  economic  incl©]>endence  has 
tseen  one  of  the  chilef  ohjectives  of  missionary  effort.  -Tito 
^Stater«ent3,  one  by  Dr*  John  Fryer  and  the  other  by  Dr»  Wa  Ting 
Far*g,  may  v;ell  be  quoted  here  in  further  oonf  innatloa,  of  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  work  for  the  blind  in  China  has 
been  due  to  the  iaitiati'sre  of  Christian  iriissionarles,    Br,  Fryer 
writes:  **It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  all  that  has  ever  beeu 
done  for  the  blind  in  China, ^  in  a  Gystesmtie  said  organised 
manner,  has  been,  _  the  work  of  Ohristiah  saiss-ionarles*"      In  a  . 
similar  statement  Dr*  Yhx  Ting  Fang  bb^jbi  "411  that  bad  been 
done  for  the  Chinese  blind  had  been  done  by  missionaries  and 
it  was  time  that'Ohina  awai<:ened  and  followed  the  exasples  of 
the  foreigners  who  had  started  so  good  a  work.** 

In  the  He cord  of  Ghrigtian  Work  for  March^  1922,  we  read: 
"It  was-  a  woiiian  physic ian^  Dr.  Mary  Hlles^.  who  'took  ira  the  ca<i.se 
of  tlie  blind  Binging  girls  on  the 'streets  of  Cajiton,  girls 

lives  w#re  a  physical  and  spiritual  ela^e-r^^    For  forty- 
six  years  Dr.  lilies  continued  her  work  for  the  blind  in  Canton^ 
at  the  came  time  contlniiin^  her  raedical  practice.    Toward  the 
end  of  her  years  of  service  we  find,  in  the  ■  foil ow.lng  brief 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  Post  standard 
for  June  8,  1924,  a  suggestion  of  the  manifold  activities  that 
had  filled  nearly  a  half  century  of  devoted  service  in  Cant03i, 
"She  (Dr.  !liles)  received  her  degree  in  the  Women's  ^vledical 
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College  of  Hew  Tork-     She  is  a  member  of  the  Kedioal  Society 
and  a  direotor  and  trustee  of  the  Kerr  hosx^ltal  for  liisaiie  in 
China*    She  has  translated  several  textbooks  on  medical  subjects, 
notably  in  obstotrlcs. " 

Along  with  hor  m^sdical  T^motioe  and  her  work  in  the 
sohool  for  the  blind^  Bi*,  }lile3  had  engaged  in  th©  difficult 
task  of  toaching  medicine  to  young  Chinese  men  and  women  at  a^' 
tinie  when  co-education  in  othf?r  lines  had  not  been  h^ard  of*,  ■ 
Oao  of  her  first  istudents  in  siiedicaX  ichool         Dr*  Sun  Yat  Sen. 
She  aided  in  the  establls-iin^ent  of  the  first  medical'  school  for 
women  in  China*    Imd  always  to,  her  students  she  preserited  the 
problems  of  th^  blind,  md  ag:aim  was  a  ptora^oer  in  the  program 
of  proToatioiSj  m  rmoh  needed  and  so  little  developed*. 


17. 

CHAPTER  V, 


The  year  1922  laarked  a  change  in  all  educational  work  in  Ganton. 
Up  to  that  time  eaoh  institution  iiad  developed  more  or  less 
independently.  periods  of  pioneering  and  foreign  prosiotlon 

Ibmd  no\?  passed^  and  tJic  nev^  ora  of  cooperative  effort  was  bogin- 
nlBS*    An  extons.i'^e  prograaii  of  advance  was  worked  out  by  -  the 
©dueatlo.nal  leaders  In  Canton,  and,  b.b  each  institution  grow, 
eaeli  feeeajm^  more  Qon.mXaixn  of  the  need  of  eooperatlon.    It  was 
into  tlx©  stimlatlng  atmosphere  of  change  and  growth  that  I 
went,    I  was  asked  to  go  to  llnf  Bi^m  Bchool  to.  ImVg  in  tbM 
educational  program  there*    It  was  definitely  a  period  of  trans- 
ition from  the  leadership  of  the  strong  .personality  of  Br*  Jllles 
to  giiidanoe  hy  a  group  of  able  ■  Chinese  women  whom  she  had 
trained  tlirougii  the  years.    Hille  the  work  had  always  been  oon- 
ducted  as  a  school,  yet  tberewer©  many  changes  to  he  made*  In 
1924 1,  in  GonsuXtation  wllti  mcxiy  educational  leaders  in  Canton, 
both  Chinese  and.  MmrioB-n^  the  seven  grades  In  the  school  wex-'o 
changed  to  the  kinder r;ar ten  and  six  grade to  fit  Into  the  ^  ■ 
6«S«f5  systesi  adopted  at  that  time  "by  tiie  Goverrjrient*  Textbooks 
ware  changed  to  conforsi  to  tlie  re-^^ulremsnts  of  goveranient  and 
mission  schools*    All  books  had  to  be  written  by  hand  except 
those  in  llandarln  Braille  obtained  from  !,!r*  Fr^^er^s  school  in 
Shan^^iai,  and  tlae  Bible  printed  in  England  in  Cantonese  Braille. 
Both  boys  and  i3;irl a  finished  tlie  sixth  grade,  after  which  those 
who  were  able  went  on  Into  s.chools  for  the  seein;r.  in  different 
parte  of  the  city  and  the  province. 

As  in  other  schools  for  the  blind,  onr  work  is  d:|vid©d 
into  literary,  physical,  riiusical^  and  Industrial.    Iflto  every 
phase  of  the  work  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  gone  tixe 
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aetnalitj  of  cooperation  and  I  shai:i  trj'  to  show  this  as  I  describe 
the  differ^jiit  departments.     In  the  work  fvom  the  kindergarten  up 
tJiroagii  the  sl:;th  grade,  tlie  principals  of  parlous  schools  In 
the  cit^  hGYO  helped  in  planning  tho  o\«t»i»ioulwi,  often  coming 
for  cozifer^nces.    Th©  Sduoation  Departsaent  of  the  Gov-ernment 
still  contrilnitos  to  the  support  of  the  "blind  girls  brought  In 
in  1912  md  later.    Tae  City  DepartBidat  of  Bdusstion  approves 
th^  <mrrioulm>  and  repres©nfcat5lv©s  of  the  Deparlaaent  mako  fre*»  :• 
Cfu-ant  vlElts.    I  have  dono  t\^'o  hours  -of  teachl-ag  taoh  day  in  a 
high' school  for  aoeing  studonts*    fhls  1ms  given  -m  a  hro&dwmA  ; 
view  and  afforded  &  ch&ngs  fi^oii  ^<feiml0tr stive  dutle©*  Th# 
studsnts  of  this  hioh  £c3iool,  in  turn,  oom&'  to.  teaoJb.  sosio  of  the 
olesientary  clashes  at  Ming  Sum^  thus  proiaotlKig  a  better  under- 
standing of  th©  problems  of  the  blind  ©..mong  the  ^oung  people  of 
Canton*    Some  of  our  own  girls  who  have  graduated  frors  the-  Union 
Sonaal  Sohool  in  Canton,  and  have  returned  to  teach,  h^r6  helped 
to  paiae  the  literary  standai-'dsr 

Physical' education  is  woefully  lacking*    Zom^  of  tine 
higji  school  boys  end  girls  have  tried  to  help,  but  ^vd.th  little 
success.    The  age-long  conception  that  it  Is  undignified  to 
jHove  rapidly  has  been  a  hindrance.    Th©  doors  have  tc  be  locked 
sometimes  to  persuade  the  older  girls  to  on;'oy  the  garden  during 
recreation  hours,    !?his  part  of  the  work  is  ver-^'  nrach  needed  and 

hope  to  develop  it  under  the  cocperation  of  trained  leaders 
in  Canton. 

Ihe  industrial  mfork  has  gro^ra  and  developed  during  recent 
years  I  it  has  hmn  l:ieaded  by  a  capable  and  practical  Ohisiesc 
woman,  who  has  adapted  the  art  of  knitting  to  Chinese  garments, 
^e  girls  who  are  at  all  capable  are  able,  under  supervision,  to 
approximate  self-support.    Ihe  girls  also  make  bed  and  floor  nats 
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of  grass,  tooth  brushes,  and  tape  for  mosquito  nets,  and  twist 
grass  for  the  heavy  mats  that  are  nade  in  factories.    Since  many 
of  these  £;irls  are  mentally  retarded,  the  work  must  be  graded 
to  their  varying  abilities.    The  boy's  best  industry  is    the  mak- 
ing of  brooms,  from  cocoonut  fibre  for  the  ooft  brooms  and  pain 
leaf  for  the  stiff  ones.    The  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  buy  the  product,  and  churches  -and  women *s  clubs  cooperate  '• 
in  get tine  orders  in  ne?/  places.  Wicker  work  was  tried,  but  since 
labor  is  so  very  cheap  in  Canton,  the  blind  cannot  compete  in 
this  line  as  well  as  in  broom  making. 

The  greatest  contact  with  other  work  outside  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  comes  through  the  nmsic.    All  tlirough  the  history 
of  the  school,  (jifted  musicians  have  come  and  given  their  services. 
A  Braille  notation  has  been  devised  which  mkes  the  work  scientif- 
ically accurate.    Many  people  have  criticised  the  teaching  of 
westera  smslc  to  these  Chines©  girls.    The  good  Chines©  imisic  is 
■almost  all  for  the  accom.janiment  of  drama,  and  is  impossible  for 
use  in  chorus  ,  work.    ITaa  music  of  the  sin-:~song  girls  is  so  hor- 
ribly associated  with  the  low  state  of  the  blind  that  its  us©  is 
out  of  the  question.    LIusic  is  a  universal  language  and  into  the 
lives  of  many  blind  girls  and  boys  have  come  great  satisfaction 
and  joy  througli  the  music  that  has  spoken  the  same  message  to 
western  hearts.    Fifteen  years  ago  seeing  students  used  to  laugh 
at  the  blind  boys  and  girls  and  siake  sport  of  thera.    Now  blind 
and  sighted  s  tudents  are  coning  to  know  one  another,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the.  better  understanding,  blind  students  have  been 
asked  to  sing  for  special  services  in  many  schools.    Four  years 
ago  the  blind  students  catapeked  \Tith  four  other  schools  in  a  sing- 
ing contest  and  won  very  fairly.     This  was  a  great  victory,  to  be 


allowed  to  compete  In  the  first  place,  and  to  find  the  audience 
willing  and  glad  that  tlie  prize  should  £0  to  the  blind  girls. 
Ifaoh  of  the  success  of  t±Lis  contest  f^as  duo  to  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Edna  M»  Burk¥/all,  who  was  at  that  tixm  connected  with  the 
school.    The  nusic  is  taurht  by  Chinese  teachers,  but  several 
Americans  also  gladly  contribute  their  services. 

The  ministry  of  music  is  far  reaching.    One  of  the  grad- 
uates went  far  into  the  country  and  helped  a  young  ueeing  teach- 
er prepai-^e  a  Christmas  program.    Another  plays  for  meetings  in 
the  hospital  where  she  is  employed  as  a  mssseuse.  Another 
teaches  the  lepers  to  sing  as  they  struggle  on  through  tortured 
days  of  pain.    Hothing  has  ever  affected  me  more  profoundly  than 
the  sight  of  this  blind  young  v?0Bian  teaching  the  leper  nen  and 
women  during  their  Intervals  of  respite  from  pain.    Against  such 
service  there  can  be  nO'  argument,  and  only  the  Christian  motive 
impels  one  to  such  service. 

Young  men  from  the  school  where  I  have  taught  asked  two 
blind  women,  teachers  in  Ming  Sum  School,  to  teach  them  imisic. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  request — ^amazed,  too,  at  the  results,  as  I 
watched  this  group  of  fifteen  boys  learning  from  woraen — Chinese 
women,  and  blind!    I  t  was  a  beautiful  proof  of  what  we  had  hardly 
dared  believe  was  true--the  fact  of  a  gradually  chai:.ging  attitude 
toward  the  blind  on  the  part  of  Chinese  students. 

It  has  becorae  a  tradition  for  the  International  ?/omen*s 
Club  of  Canton  to  come  each  year  for  the  Christinas  concert  of 
carols,  sung  by  both  the  visitors  and  the  school.    Out  of  this 
cooperation  have  grown  some  amazing  results,  as  v/omen  of  many 
nations  and  classes  have  become  interested. 

On  Christmas  Eve  at  midnight  and  at  Easter  dav/n  the  girls 


walk  around  the  Compound  singlRg,  and  many  who  have  heard  this  . 
singing  have  found  it  an  exi^erlenco  never  to  "be  forgotten. 

Cold  words  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  lives  that  have  been 
brouglit  into  light  through  work  and  the  knov/ledge  of  fundamental 
spiritual  truth.    Both  the  head  and  the  heart  have  been  emphasized 
in  the  Canton  Y/ork*    Ilever  has  there  been  a  false  sentimentality, 
though  a  warm  sentiment  of  3,ove  has  been  cultivated.  Otherwise 
the  work  could  not  have  gone  on.    Only  love  can  penetrate  th© 
apparently  hopelessly  unattractive  exteriors  and  discover  the 
possibility  of  really  beautiful  lives  that  may  develop  later^ — 
lives  that  v/ill  be  assets  instead  of  liabilities  in  the  hones  to 
which  they  ret^im,  and  many  times  blessings  to  whole  coranrunities. 

The  following  statement  by  llr.  Homer  S.  Wong  may  be  true 

of  some  institutions  for  the  blind,  but  it  assuredly  is  not  true 

of  the  schools  I  have  knov/n  in  China.     Ilr.  Wong  says  that  most 

boys  who  can  earn  their  living  do  not  care  to  learn  Braille,  and 

he  adds  that  the  teaching  of  Braille  "has  degenerated  into  a 

matter  of  housing  the  blind  in  Institutions  for  exhibition  and 

1 

in  order  to  solicit  contributions.'*  I  Imow  of  no  one  in  China 
who  wotild  so  violate  human  personality  as  to  keep  boys,  against 
their  wlll^  in  supposedly  educational  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "exhibition  and  in  order  to  solicit  contributions."  Most 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  have  spent  years  of  hard 
effort  preparing  to  give  our  best  to  those  who  do  not  see,  in  a 
country  where  we  sojourn  for  a  time  as  guests. 


v.*  '.  ■'■  ■  ' 
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CIIAP'ISR  VI. 

The  plans  for  the  futiir©  embrace  a  broader  program  of  prevention, 
a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  v;ith  existing  agencies  In  place*- 
ment,  and  an  extension  of  the  field  of  service  beyond  the  school, 
ES  well  as  Improved  methods  within  the  school.     Twenty  years  ago 
Dr.  Kiles  v/roter  "Tlie  missionary  physicians  of  China  ar©  doing 
an  imonse  amornit  of  work  in,  teaching  the  people  the  care  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  prevention  of  blindness.    Will  you  help  by  asking 
all  you  meet,  residents  in  China,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
to  assist  in  finding  trades  and  professions  for  the  blind  and 
a  market  for  their  products."      But  this  is  only  a  start.  For 
several  years  we  have  cooperated  ¥/lth  public  health  clinics  and 
hospitals,  but  we  want  this  to  b©  a  closer  association.    Also  we 
hope  to  put  prevention  literature  into  the  hands  of  more  students 
through  government  cooperation.    In  this  effort  the  help  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  invaluable, 
and  to  that  society  we  are  most  grateful. 

There  have  been  helpful  contacts  v/lth  other  schools  in 
Canton  and  ¥/ith  various  organisations  of  the  churches.    We  hope 
that  this  cooperation  raay  be  increased  and  that  the  students 
will  become  Increasingly  conscious  of  the  problem  lafhich  is  really 
their©.    This  may  be  done,  as  in  the  past,  by  having  members  of 
our  staff  teach  some  classes  in  other  schools,  and  by  inviti3||g 
more  seeing  students  to  study  our  work,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  small  groups  by  those  who  were  especially  interested  in 
the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  social  problems. 
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There  is  in  Canton  no  other  organization  for  the  b.lind 
ey.cept  another  islssion  horn©  for  blind  girls,  and  a  sovemment 
asylwi  where  conditions  are  little  better  than  abject  beggary* 
fie  hope  to  get  groups  of  men  and  women  interested  in  organizing 
coBsnissions  and  associations.    I  am  trying  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  practical  working  out  of  these  organizetlons  in    s.  . 
Hew  York  Ci|:y  and  Boston,  in  order  to  have  somo  concrete  material 
to  show  to  those  who  are  Interested  or  may  become  interested. 
If  the  Cantonese  see  the  practical  value  of  m  enterprise,  they 
support  it  whole-heartedly.    Ours  is  the  task  of  presenting 
effectively  ¥Jhat  has  been  proved  practical. 

From  all  possible  sources  of  cooperation  help  is  needed 
in  the  matter  of  pleoement.    A  pamphlet  accompanying  this  paper 
shows  the  varieties  of  occupations  accessible  in  the  past|  it  is 
hoped  that  new  fields  will  open*    There  xmst  be  a  Christian  soci- 
ety into  which  to  send  those  who  graduate*    Only  Ciirifstian  stand- 
ards recognise  worth  in  a  blind  person,  end  for  blind  women  in 
China  there  is  nothing  but  hopeless  misery  apart  froia  contact 
with  Christian  people. 


24. 

COilGLUSIOH 

I  give  due  honor  tu  those  who  laid  so  well  the  foimdation  in 
Canton  and  built  so  securely  thoreui^on.    To  the  Chines©  women, 
blind  and  seeing,  I  give  du©  recognition  and  praise ^  for  X  have 
learned  mah  from  them  as  we  have  worked  togethe'r  on  a  challeng- 
ing problem,    "It  mat  ne¥©r  be  forgottten  that . th©  .uplifting  of 

th©  Chinos^  blind  mst  mainly  ba  achieved  by  the  Chinese  tliem- 
1 

selves. " 

It  is  with  faith  in  the  Chinese  that  I  go  back  for  a  brief 
period  to  work  out  with  theri  some  of  th©  plans  which  have  been 
enlarged  for  mo  by  the  help  of  tlio  s©veral  schools  and  organ- 
izations it  lias  bsen  iny  privilege  to,  -  learn  from  during  this  past 
year,  my  debt  to  ifeich  I  gratefully  .aclmowledge* 

The  folloTsfing  ?rords  of  !lr»  Pryer  ©xpross  what  many  of  us 
feel  J    "VHiat  little  has  so  far  been  accomplished  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  augurs  well  for  the  future.    But  each  and  every  worker  ■ 
for  the  blind,  and  ©von  the  blind  themselves  are  encourg.ged  by 
the  ray  of  hoi^e  expressed  in  the  thought  of  the  old  Chines© 
provei»b,  'Pel  Djih  Tai  Lai'— loble  desires  aro  only  attained 
through  stiff  ©ring.    The  ray  of  hope  is  deep  and  far  reachins*  ^ 

Another  evidence  of  the  ray  of  hope  was  the  coming  of 
new  girls  last  spring.    As  in  1912  the  Government  brought  res- 
cued blind  slave  girls  to  learn  and  receive  lit;iht  through  work, 
so  again  in  April  of  1936  some  of  the  many  singing  girls  were 
taken  from  the  houses  of  ill  repute  by  the  Government  and  brought 
to  Ming  Sua,  the  school  of  the  Seeing  IIe§rt.    The  first  report 
was  ttiat  thirty  were  coming,  but  sixty  arrived  on  that  spring 
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day,  alriioQt  overwhelming  those  in  charge  of  the  school.  But 
their  hearts  too  were  imd©rstandlng;  and  filled  with  kinojiess 
"born  of  Christian  ideals  and  practice.  Dr.  Wong  and  the  other- 
toaohers  made  places  for  the  terrified  newcomors.    The  terror 
laBted  only  a  short  time  after  clean  clothes  had  been  given  them 
and  a  few  moals  had  been  enjoyed  v/ith  the  other  children.  Most 
of  the  girls  were  %mder  twelve  years  old,  and  the  children 
alroady  at  the  school  did  everything  to  make  the  strangers  feel 
at  hOBie.    They  taught  them  songs  and  started  their  fingors  to  - 
**8#@"  as  they  played  with  them  in  th©  garden.    'Ihere  were  in  the 
group  about  tvv^enty  old^r  wosien.    These  hcd  to  leave  the  school 
after  two  days,  and  they  cried  as  they  xient,  *'Don*t  malre  us  go* 
We  don't  want  to  go  hack  to  th©  life  ?/#  loft.    Wo  see  sone  hop© 
here."    For  such  v/omen  as  thes©  there  is' great  rmed  of  s  sep- 
arate institution,  which  we  hope  the  Govornment  will  establish* 
For  the  others  who  came  there  Is  hope  of  broadened  and  xiseful  • 
lives. 

Very  cai^eful  sgreemGnts  were  dra?m  up  with  the  Government 
in  regard  to  their  support  and  their  care  after  they  leave  the 
school.  This  may  be  a  start  toward  organizing  a  comiosion  or 
association.  Many  who  saw  these  children  brca^lit  in  felt  that 
the  field  of  service  of  the  school  was  broadening  and  that  Dr. 
Hlles*s  dresffl  was  being  further  reelized.  She  was  untiring  in 
her  efforts  to  have  all  the  blind  singing  girls  rescued  and 
taught,  l^ese  girls  were  brought  in  because  the  officials  had 
wakened  to  the  need  and  because  they  trusted  the  work  that  was 
being  done  in  the  school,  as  had  also  been  true  in  the  pioneer 
effort  in  1912. 

We  at  the  School  of  tiie  Understanding  Heart,  or  Light- 
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hous©  Hximber  10,  hope  to  strive  together  and  with  others^  ever 

to  increase  the  light  in  Soiath  China  through  work  that  is  directed 

by  both  tlie  head  md  the  heart. 


Hot®!    In  1929  Mr.  and  Krs.  H,  G.  Mather,  for  whos©  interest  and 
help  w©  ar#  always  grateful,  added  .--ar  school  to  their  list'  of 
''Lightliouses*"    We  are  liow  Li^thoiisa  Bu3nb©r  Tea, 
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For  rr|»n-M-minv'  tin-  t  «.ll<.qiiial  in  iWaillr      **  initial  and  final  "  syst<  ni  isused.and  the 

llraillr  mkii*  un*  alloiitMi  a-  >1k»wii  al)ovi'.  Ah  tho  niiiulH  r  '.f  iJrailK'  hI^jus  is*  liniitcl.  st'vt  ral  have 
ImiUi  an  initial  an<l  final  tiK  aniiif;.  In  practice,  h..iv<  ver.  no  confiiHion  will  result  from  this 
arranitetncnt. 

In  nwU  <*liarncl«*n«  a**  .v«  .:,  yiinj,  yiii,  etc..  the  y  Ia  oiititte<l  when  used  as  finals. 

Taoc  Mtrka— "SlioM.  ,  p'lnji"  and  "Hherin^  yap"  use  no  tone  marks;   "ha  pTii«"  and 

"Um  jrAp"  ui»*  ihc  wmic*  lo'ie  nmrk.    Wordii  eoimistiuf;  of  only  one  Hraille  sign,  as  on  ^  (|x;ace), 

9mA  mk      (IwNMe).  and  not  nemling  tone  mark^  nii^st  be  followed  by  a  Hpacc. 

^^FifUrta-  TlH-M»«f»  rvpn-flenletl  by  the  ten  Itniille  sitriiH  conipose<l  of  the  four  upper  dolH, 
bjr  llw  figuTB  sigD.   Th©  figura  sign  is  placed  before  the  6riit  figure  only  of  u  number. 
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Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  was  established  by  Dr.  Mary  West 
Niles  in  1889.  Dr.  Niles  canae  to  Canton  in  October  1882  under  the  American 
Presbyterian  Board,  as  a  Doctor  in  Canton  Hospital.  In  the  course  of  her 
worlj  she  came  in  contact  with  so  many  blind  girls  that  she  felt  it  laid  upon 
her  to  start  work  for  the  blin.l,  which  she  did  in  1889.  Soon  Miss  Margaret 
Chau  was  associated  Avith  her.  Miss  Chau's  excellent  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
her  Christian  character  did  much  to  influence  and  help  every  girl  who  came 
under  her  teaching  tlie  thirty  three  years  slie  gave  to  INIing  Sum.  Miss  Lucy 
Durham  gave  twenty  eight  years  of  concecrated  service  to  the  School. 

"For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  was  the  Foundation  on  which  Dr.  Niles,  Miss  Chau  and  Miss 
Durham  built.  Such  is  our  aim  to-day,  to  keep  the  present  structure  in 
harmony  with  this  foundation,  aad  such  is  our  aim  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Wong  Suet  Ching,  a  student  of  Dr.  Niles,  was  for  many  years 
a  successful^  Doctor  in  other  places  in  China.  She  came  to  work  at  Ming 
Sum^  in  1925.  Dr.  Niles's  ideals  have  long  been  hers  in  Christian  living  and 
medical  practice. 

She  has  been  elected  Princiiml  for  1936-1936.  We  are  sure  the 
same  Christian  standards  will  prevail.  With  her  is  associated  Miss  Lei  Suet 
Kei,  a  blind  woman,  possessed  of  unusual  gifts  of  spirit  and  intellect  which 
take  practical  form  in  her  forward  looking  plans  for  the  blind  in  South  China. 
Miss  Maan  and  the  otlier  teacliers  are  one  in  their  purpose  to  help  prevent 
blindness,  and  to  give  to  aU  who  come  to  the  school  the  practical  training  to 
make  them  as  independent  as  possible,  and  to  foster  Christ's  teaching  in  each 
individual  life. 

The  Board  of  Directo)-s  is  made  up  of  three  Christian  Chinese,  and 
two  members  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission,  witli  the  Principal  and 
one  staff  member  ex-officio.  Mrs.  Law  Lau  Sam  Tsz  and  Dj'.  S.  W.  Kwan 
have  served  since  1925.  Dr  Kwan  was  very  influential  in  raising  $10,000.00 
Canton  currency  for  the  Chinese  Endowment.  Mrs.  K.  H.  Woo  has  served 
since  1930.  To  these  three  women  we  are  ever  grateful,  as  we  also  are  to 
the  mission  members  who  have  given  tlieir  time  and  thought  through  the 
years. 

The  following  survey  Avas  made  by  Miss  Lei  and  ]\Iiss  Carpenter. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Snyder,  who  wiU  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  these  next  three 
years,  added  helpful  suggestions  in  regard  to  organization  of  material. 
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I.    Total  number  received  into  School  from  all  sources  from  1889-1935 
A.  Sources. 


B.    Distribution  of  total  number. 

1.  Girls  

2.  Boys  

3.  Industrial  men  

II.    Account  of  those  received  (girls) 
A.  Government. 

1.  Graduated  from  6th  grade 

2.  At  Ming  Sum  in  Industrial  work 

3.  Patient  in  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

4.  Left  the'school  ... 
-5.  Died  


75 


1.  Government   

2.  From  German  School  in  Hong  Kong  after  the  war!!'  51 
o.  Private   


  292 

Total  ...  418 


332 
57 
29 


  35 

  20 

  1 

  1 

  18 

Total  ...  75 


B.  German  School  for  the  Blind  in  1919  after  the  war. 

1.  Graduated  from  6th  grade    25 

2.  Eeturned  to  the  Germans       ..!    !!!    !!!    ]'[    "  3(j 

C.  Private  homes.  Total  ...  51 

1.  Graduated  from  6th  grade    gg 

2.  Left  school  before  graduation  !    !!!    !!!  149 

TTT     A        ,  ,  .    ,  ,  Total  ...  206 

ill.    Account  of  those  received  (men  and  boys.) 

A.  Boys. 

1.  Graduated  from  4th  grade    21 

2.  Graduated  from  6th  grade                     !!!  3 

3.  Left  before  graduation                         [  [  "'  33 

1.    T  1  ^  •  ,  Total  ...  57 

i>.    Industrial  men. 

4  of  the  industrial  men  from  total  of  29,  have  positions  now  as 

1.  Teacher  in  government  institution  for  the  blind. 

2.  Broom  making  in  his  home  village. 

3.  Massage. 

4.  Work  in  own  home. 

The  remaining  25  have  not  kept  in  touch  Nvith  the  schuul, 
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IV.    A.    aii-ls.    Graduated  li'om  6tli  grade. 


Present  Status 

Govern- 
ment 

German 

Private 

Total 

Educational  work 

8  _ 

3 

9 

20 

Evangelistic 

8 

12 

20 

Hospital  Massage 

2 

2 

4 

Industrial  work  at  Ming  Sum 

11 

3 

14 

Practice  Class  at  Ming  Sum 

6 

6 

Married 

5 

13 

18 

In  own  homes 

Hong  Kong- 
Home  for 
the  Blind. 

9 

9  1 

18 

.  Housework 

1 

1 

2 

Government  Institution  for 
the  Blind 

2 

3 

5 

Died 

1 

8 

9 

35  15  66  116 
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IV.    B.  Boys. 

1.    Graduated  from  6th  grade.  2.    Graduated  frotn  4th  grade. 


Present  Status 

Present  Status 

Own  home 

1 

Educational 

4 

vju Vol iitudnij  xdsuIIjU" 
tion  for  the  Blind 

1 

Work  in  oAvn  home 

1 

Industrial  work 

1 

Massage 

2 

 _ 



Institution  for  Blind 
in  Canton 

3 

 —  



Own  home 

1 



Evangelistic 

1 

 .  

Unknown 

1 

7 

Died 

2 

( 1 ) 


V.     Summary  of  those  who  have  studied  in  Schools  for  the  sighted  after 
graduation  from  Ming  Sum  School,    (g.  signified  graduated) 


School 

Govern- 
ment 

German 

Private 

Total 

True  Light  Primary  School 

1 

1 

Union  Normal  School 

6  (g) 

3  (g) 

1 

10 

Kong  Chuen 
Jimior  High  School 

2  (g) 

1  (g) 

o 
d 

Wuchow  Bible  and 
Normal  School 

^>  (g) 

1  ig) 

b 

rooi  xmg  bth  grade  I,  boys  J 

1  fol 

•L  \oJ 

2 

Pool  Ying  Junior  middle  School 

1 

1 

23 
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VII.    Summary  of  Causes  of  blindness  of  the  children  in  lsfc-6th  grade 
1934-1935. 


Measles   

Small  pox  

Blind  soon  after  birth 

Accidents  

After  fever   

After  severe  pain  in  tlie  eyes 

Boils  

Malnutrition   

Albino  

Unknown  cause   


10 

2 
2 
3 

10 
8 
2 

10 
1 
i 


52 


IX.    Summary  of  those  at  Ming  Sum  -  1931-1935, 

A.  From  lst-6th  grades. 

1.  Girls  36 

2.  Boys  16 

B.  Industrial. 

1.  Women  31 

2.  Men  4 

C.  Teachers. 

1.  Chinese  Women. 

a.  Blind  5 

b.  Sighted  4 

2.  Foreign  Women, 
a.    Sighted  2 

3.  Chinese  Men. 

a.  Blind  1 

b.  Sighted  1 

X.     All  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  graduated  from  the  4tli  and  Gtli 
grades  became  Christians  except  one  girl. 
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